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This  morning  it  is  snowing,  and  the  ground  is  whitened.  The 
countless  flakes,  seen  against  the  dark  evergreens  like  a  web  that 
is  woven  in  the  air,  impart  a  cheerful  and  busy  aspect  to  nature. 
It  is  like  a  grain  that  is  sown,  or  like  leaves  that  have  come  to 
clothe  the  bare  tree.  Now,  by  9  o'clock,  it  comes  down  in  larger 
flakes,  and  I  apprehend  that  it  will  soon  stop.  It  does. 

How  pleasant  a  sense  of  preparedness  for  the  winter  -  plenty 
of  wood  in  the  shed  and  potatoes  and  apples,  etc.,  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  house  banked  up!  Now  it  will  be  a  cheerful  sight  to  see 
the  snows  descend  and  hear  the  blast  howl. 


JOURNAL,  December  13,  1855 


The  Thoreau  Foundation,  Inc.   is  a  small   non-profit  public 
organization  formed  in  1966  by  Concordians  who  believed  that  there 
should  be  a  Thoreau  Center  in  the  town  where  the  author-naturalist- 
philosopher  was  born  and  died. 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  is  that  Center.  Its  headquarters  are  in  a 
19th  century  shingled  house  on  the  southern  extension  of  Belknap 
Street  across  the  railroad  tracks  next  to  the  lot  on  which  the 
Thoreau  family's  "Texas  House"  stood.  The  building  houses  an 
exhibit  area  with  displays  of  Thoreau  memorabilia  including  one  of 
his  desks,  the  Ricketson  bust  and  bas-relief,  original  survey  maps, 
lead  pencils  made  in  the  family  business,  Indian  artifacts,  maps 
and  photographs  of  Thoreau  Country.  A  replica  of  the  Walden  House 
has  been  built  behind  the  Lyceum. 

Membership  in  the  Lyceum  is  open  to  the  public  and  is  interna- 
tional. Its  privileges  include  free  admission  to  the  buildings  for 
members  and  guests,  use  of  the  research  library  and  a  subscription 
to  The  Concord  Saunterer.  Booklists  of  titles  carried  in  the  spe- 
cialized  Thoreau  Book  Shop  and  membership  applications  may  be  had 
by  writing: 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  McGrath,  Curator 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum 

156  Belknap  Street 

Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 


THE  CONCORD  SAUNTERER,  a  quarterly  journal   published  by  the 
Thoreau  Lyceum,  seeks  to  re-create  the  lives  and  times  of  Henry 
Thoreau,  his  friends  and  associates.     Concord  history—literary, 
natural   and  social--is  emphasized.     Brief  notices  of  books  inform 
readers  of  developments  in  these  fields.     All   articles  submitted 
will   be  considered  by  the  editorial   board  (Mrs.   McGrath,  Thomas 
Blanding  and  Malcolm  Ferguson). 


Men  of  Concord  Petition  the  Governor 

by  Francis  B.  Dedmond 

In  early  1855  Franklin  Benjamin  Sanborn  became  schoolmaster  in 
Concord.  He  had,  even  before  that,  joined  the  abolition  movement 
"to  raise  money  and  buy  arms  for  our  oppressed  friends,  the  Free- 
State  pioneers  in  Kansas."!  Almost  immediately  upon  coming  to 
Concord,  the  young  schoolmaster  became  secretary  of  the  Town  Com- 
mittee, not  long  thereafter  secretary  of  the  Middlesex  County  Com- 
mittee, and  sometime  in  1856  agent  of  the  State  Kansas  Committee. 
As  secretary  of  the  Middlesex  County  Committee,  he,  as  he  put  it, 
"conducted  the  correspondence,  and  also  spent  the  first  half  of  my 
summer  vacation  (1856)  in  driving  over  half  of  Middlesex  County  in 
a  'one-horse  shay. '"2  That  summer  Sanborn  also  drafted  a  petition 
to  Governor  Henry  J.  Gardner  of  Massachusetts  and  secured  the  signa- 
tures of  eleven  of  his  townsmen.  The  petition,  now  in  the  Manuscript 
Department,  Lilly  Library,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
is  here  published  in  transcript  and  facsimile  with  permission. 

Concord  July  4^  1856 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  our  Commonwealth; 

Sir; 

We  hear  through  the  newspapers  what  we  believe  to  be 
true,  that  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  have  been  unlawfully  seized, 
robbed,  and  held  as  prisoners  by  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri; 
and  also  that  one  of  these  citizens  of  Massachusetts  is  threatened 
with  death  for  no  crime,  but  in  violation  of  all  law  and  of  the 
rights  expressly  guaranteed  as  in  the  Constitution.  We  therefore, 
citizens  and  voters  in  this  Commonwealth,  respectfully  request  you, 
our  chief  Magistrate,  to  take  such  immediate  action  as  may  seem  in 
your  judgement  best  to  protect  our  fellow  citizens  and  the  rights 
of  Massachusetts.  We  also  entreat  you  to  call  together  our  Legisla- 
ture, as  soon  as  it  can  be  assembled,  that  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, fresh  from  the  heart  of  the  people,  may  confer  and  decide 
on  the  important  questions  of  this  crisis. 

Simon  Brown 

R.  Waldo  Emerson 
William  Whiting 
Henry  D.  Thoreau 
John  Thoreau 
John  S  Keyes 
John  Brown  Jr. 
Albert  Stacy 
Nathan  B  Stow 
David  Loring 
J.  M.  Smith 
F.  B.  Sanborn 
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The  compelling  reason  back  of  the  petition,  as  Sanborn  pointed 
out,  was  the  harassment,  or  worse,  of  some  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
by  the  Missouri  ruffians  in  Kansas.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1856,  the  proslavery  people  had  gained  control  of  the  Missouri  River 
route  to  Kansas  and  during  April,  May,  and  June  had  driven  back 
several  groups  of  Northern  emigrants.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just 
what  Sanborn  had  been  reading  in  the  papers.  However,  on  July  1, 
1856,  the  New  York  Daily  Times  carried  a  dispatch  from  its  special 
correspondent  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  reporting  that  a  certain  Mr. 
Haney,  claiming  to  be  a  deputy  sheriff,  rode  into  town  at  the  head 
of  a  posse  of  dragoons  and  arrested  James  P.  Legate  and  a  Mr.  Hoyt, 
both  men  of  Massachusetts.  They  were  carted  off  to  Lecompton, 
"offered  to  the  Governor  but  he  wouldn't  receive  them."  The  next 
day--July  2--the  Daily  Times  said  that  a  company  of  Worcester 
men  bound  for  Kansas  on  board  the  steamer  Sultana  had  been  disarmed. 
Then  on  July  4,  the  paper,  in  a  dispatch  dated  July  2,  reported 
that  on  Friday  night,  June  27,  a  mob  of  men  seized  the  steamer 
Arabia.  "It  was  resolved  by  the  mob  to  take  the  Massachusetts  men, 
in  the  Company,  up  the  river  and  hang  their  leader,  Decatur, 
immediately."  Perhaps  these,  perhaps  other  reported  violations 
of  law  and  Constitutional  rights  prompted  Sanborn  to  draft  the 
petition  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Significantly,  heading  the  list  of  signers  was  Simon  Brown 
(1802-1873),  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  state.  He  had  moved 
to  Concord  from  New  Hampshire  about  1835  and  had  established  him- 
self as  a  book  and  job  printer.  In  the  late  thirties  or  early 
forties,  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Washington;  but  by  the  middle  or  late  forties,  he  was  disturbed 
because  the  Democrat  Party  was,  he  concluded,  actively  working  in 
the  interest  of  the  South  to  extend  slavery.  In  1848,  he  noted 
in  his  diary:  "They  will  endeavor  to  get  a  bill  passed  making  all 
new  territory  subject  to  slavery.  If  they  do  attempt  this,  although 
it  may  not  succeed,  I  shall  use  all  my  influence  and  exert  all  my 
powers  to  combat  their  purpose  and  make  all  territory  free  from 
slavery  forever. "3  He  left  Washington  shortly  thereafter,  purchased 
a  small,  neglected  farm  near  Concord,  and  lived  there  the  rest  of 
his  days.  In  1854,  he  joined  the  Native  American  or  Know-Nothing 
Party  and  in  that  year  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  William  Whiting  who  signed  the  petition  was  most  likely 
William  Whiting  (1813-1873),  the  son  of  Colonel  William  Whiting 
(1788-1862).  The  younger  Whiting  was  born  in  Concord,  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1833,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  the  Boston  bar. 
Six  years  after  signing  Sanborn's  petition--if  indeed  he  and  not 
his  father  signed  it— he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in  the 
United  States  War  Department  and  in  the  same  year,  1862,  published 
The  War  Powers  of  the  President  and  the  Legislative  Powers  of  Con- 
gress in  Relation  to  Rebellion,  Treason,  and  Slavery,  a  publication 
that  went  through  forty-three  editions  in  nine  years.  It  was  the 
younger  Whiting  that  Emerson  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
William  on  August  3,  1863:  "I  was  told  yesterday  that  the  Govt, 
have  confided  much  to  Mr.  Whiting  in  sending  him  to  London,  &  fear 
English  war  unless  he  can  hinder  it."4  Whiting  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1873,  but  died  the  same  year. 


John  Tnoreau,  Sr. ,  (1787-1859)  was  Concord's  plumbago  merchant 
and  pencil  maker  and  Sanborn's  neighbor  just  across  Main  Street. 

When  he  signed  the  petition,  John  Shepard  Keyes  was  the  flam- 
boyant Sheriff  of  Middlesex  County,  an  office  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1853  and  an  office  he  held  until  1859. 

There  were  at  least  three  John  Browns  living  in  Concord  in 
1856--John  Brown  (1784-1865),  John  Brown  (1818-1891)  and  John  Brown 
(1836-1912).  The  John  Brown,  Jr.,  who  signed  the  petition—if  one  of 
these  three— was  likely  John  Brown  (1818-1891).  He  could  well  have 
been  the  son  of  John  Brown  (1784-1865)  as  could  have  the  youngest 
Brown.  But  the  youngest  would  have  been  only  twenty  years  of  age  at 
the  time  Sanborn  drew  up  the  petition.   It  is  unfortunate  that  only 
Sleepy  Hollow  facts  are  available  on  John  Brown  (1818-1891). 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  Emerson  was  in  New  York,  where  he 
apparently  made  some  purchases  at  Alexander  T.  Stewart  and  Company, 
a  dry  goods  firm.  He  wrote  his  brother  William  about  his  purchases 
on  June  18,  pointing  out  that  "The  clerk  with  whom  we  dealt  was 
Albert  Stacy  of  Concord. "5  However,  by  1851,  Stacy  was  back  in 
Concord  and  postmaster  of  the  town  according  to  The  Massachusetts 
State  Records  for  1851.6  ^e  must  have  been  active  in  community 
affairs,  for  the  manuscript  records  of  the  "Concord  Lyceum,  1828- 
1859"  indicate  that  in  February,  1858,  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  secure  subscriptions.' 

Nathan  Brooks  Stow  (1822-1901)  was  born  on  Walden  Street  in 
Concord.  He  attended  the  local  schools  and  "the  Academy  which  stood 
on  the  lane  between  Main  Street  and  Sudbury  Road. "8  From  1856  to 
1858  he  was  clerk  of  Fountain  Engine  Company,  No.  1,  and  later  a 
fence  viewer  and  a  highway  surveyer.  On  March  3,  1857,  he  joined  the 
Social  Circle,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Samuel  Hoar  (1778-1856).   In  1865,  Stow  became  a  Selectman  and  later 
Chairman  of  the  Selectmen  of  Concord. 

David  Loring  (1800-1870)  was  born  in  West  Cambridge,  but  spent 
his  boyhood  days  in  New  Hampshire.   In  1819,  he  came  to  Concord  with 
Henry  Todd,  who  was  setting  up  a  lead  pipe  and  sheet  lead  business 
in  the  Factory  Village.  Todd  left  the  management  of  the  business  to 
Loring,  and  the  business  prospered.   In  1838,  Loring  bought  the  home- 
stead of  Josiah  Davis  in  the  Hoar  compound.  He  became  a  trustee  of 
the  Middlesex  Institution  for  Savings  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  active  promoters  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  Later,  however,  he 
quarreled  with  the  Railroad  over  freight  rates  for  his  lead  pipes, 
abandoned  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  and  began  to  make  wooden  pails. 
This  business  however,  did  not  prosper;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  he 
had  made  some  unprofitable  land  speculations.  Thus,  in  the  spring  of 
1857,  having  lost  much  of  his  fortune,  he  moved  to  Framingham  and  in 
the  spring  of  1859  to  Winona,  Minnesota,  where  Emerson  later  visited 
him  and  where  he  died  in  1870. 

Julius  Michael  Smith  (1853-1912)— schoolteacher,  house  painter, 
storekeeper,  town  officer,  manufacturer,  traveling  salesman,  and 
real  estate  operator,  was  born  in  Concord  on  Strawberry  Hill  Road. 
Most  of  his  formal  education  he  received  in  the  district  school  that 
stood  northwest  of  the  junction  of  Strawberry  Hill  Road  and  Barretts 
Mill  Road.  After  teaching  school  in  Acton  and  Gardner,  he  set  up  a 
shop  and  general  store  on  Concord's  Main  Street,  west  of  the  Mi  11  dam. 


When  he  signed  the  petition  in  1856,  he  was  a  merchant  who  sold  West 
India  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  dry  goods,  and  new  and  used  express 
and  market  wagons.  Later  he  established  a  carriage  factory  south  of 
the  railroad. 

Add  Emerson  and  Thoreau— Henry,  that  is— to  the  above  list,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Sanborn's  petition  was  signed  by  some  of 
Concord's  most  substantial  citizens,  with  one  or  two  possible  excep- 
tions. 

Endnotes 

V.   B.   Sanborn,   Recollections  of  Seventy  Years  (2  vols.,  Boston: 
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6Letters  of  R.W.E.,  IV,  243n. 

7Letters  of  R.W.E.,  V.  107n. 

8Memoirs  of  the  Social  Circle  of  Concord  (Fourth  Series,  1895- 
1909;  Cambridge:  Riverside  Press,  1909,  p.  201. 


HENRY  THOREAU  AND  THE  BROTHERS  G0NC0URT:  AFFINITIES 
By  John  C.  Hirsh 


"It  was  an  age  in  which  the  human  intellect,  newly  emanci- 
pated, had  taken  a  more  active  and  a  wider  range  than  for  many 
centuries  before,"  Hawthorne  wrote  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
chapter  thirteen  of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  concerning  "a  freedom  of 
speculation  .  .  .  common  enough  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic," 
which  came  to  not  many  in  America  before  his  own  time.  But  one  of 
his  contemporaries,  Henry  Thoreau,  engaged  profoundly  this  freedom, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  observe  affinities  between  certain  im- 
portant passages  in  Walden,  and  ones  in  the  Goncourt  Journal .  On 
the  face  of  it  there  were  hardly  two  more  dissimilar  sensibilities 
than  Thoreau 's  and  the  one  shared  --  if  they  are  to  be  believed  -- 
by  Jules  (1830-70)  and  Edmond  (1822-96)  de  Goncourt,  two  Parisian 
men  of  letters  whose  Journal ,  begun  in  1851  and  continued  to 
Edmond's  death,  held  a  sometimes  distorting  mirror  against  their 
society.  Quite  apart  from  the  intrinsic  interest  in  observing 
correspondences  between  apparently  uncongenial  writers,  there  is 
an  advantage,  it  seems  to  me,  in  regarding  Thoreau  as  a  nineteenth- 


century,  and  not  simply  as  an  American,  author.  Thoreau  was  no 
provincial . 

Three  passages  in  the  Goncourt  Journal  seem  to  me  to  have 
affinities  with  Walden  or  with  Thoreau,  and  two  in  particular  echo, 
but  with  marked  differences,  "Higher  Laws."  The  first  of  the 
passages,  however,  concerns  a  description  of  Gustave  Flaubert,  in 
whom  the  brothers  found  decidedly  Thoreauvian  characteristics: 

He  spends  four  or  five  months  a  year  in  Paris, 
going  nowhere,  seeing  only  a  few  friends  and  leading 
the  bearishlife  we  all  lead  --  Saint-Victor  just  as 
much  as  he,  and  we  just  as  much  as  Saint-Victor.  This 
forced  bearishness  of  the  nineteenth-century  man  of 
letters  is  a  strange  phenomenon  compared  with  the 
worldly  life  of  the  eighteenth-century  man  of  letters, 
a  life  spent  in  the  midst  of  society,  and  riddled  with 
approaches,  invitations,  and  connexions,  the  life  of  a 
Diderot  or  a  Voltaire,  whom  the  society  of  his  time 
went  to  see  at  Ferney,  or  of  lesser  men,  fashionable 
authors  such  as  Crebillon  fils  or  Marmontel .  Approaches 
to  the  writer  and  interest  in  him  ceased  to  exist  with 
the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proclamation  of 
equality.  The  man  of  letters  no  longer  forms  part  of 
society,  no  longer  reigns  over  it,  no  longer  even  enters 
into  it.  Of  all  the  men  of  letters  I  know,  not  a  single 
one  goes  into  what  is  called  society, 
(pp.  40-41;  11  May  1859) 

Viewing  society  from  a  certain  remove,  Thoreau 's  life,  like 
Flaubert's,  was  not  without  its  bearish  qualities,  though  the 
eliteist  explanation  which  follows  would  not  have  been  Thoreau' s 
own.  Still,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  isolation  often 
predicated  of  an  American  writer  in  Concord  had  a  parallel  in  one 
of  the  best  known  French  novelists  of  the  same  period.  As  in 
Concord,  so  in  Paris. 

But  the  other  two  passages  in  the  Journal  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  two  texts  addressing  a  similar  theme: 

Savagery  is  necessary  e^ery   four  of  five  hundred 
years  in  order  to  bring  the  world  back  to  life.  Other- 
wise the  world  would  die  of  civilization.  When  bellies 
were  full  and  men  had  lost  the  power  of  making  love, 
hordes  of  barbarians  six  foot  tall  would  sweep  down  upon 
them  from  the  north.  Now  that  there  are  no  savages  left, 
it  is  the  workers  who  will  be  doing  the  job  in  fifty 
years  or  so.  And  they  will  call  it  social  revolution, 
(p.  17;  3  September  1855) 

There  is  some  nineteenth-century  lymph  in  me,  an 
exalted  life  of  the  mind.  And  I  do  not  know  whether 
if  I  had  been  born  in  another  place  and  age,  in  sixteenth- 
century  Germany  for  instance,  I  would  not  have  found  my- 


self  in  an  atmosphere  better  suited  to  my  nature,  an  at- 
mosphere of  force  and  materialism,  eating  wild  boar, 
drinking  and  making  love.  There  is  an  animal  strain  in 
me  which  it  seems  to  me  has  not  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment....! am  a  Latin  and  a  Parisian.  Edmond  can  see  him- 
self perfectly  well  as  a  soldier  in  another  age,  with  his 
Lorraine  blood,  no  distaste  for  fighting,  and  a  love  of 
daydreaming,  (pp.  107-8;  29  August  1865) 

The  passages  echo,  but  with  marked  differences,  Thoreau's  concern 
in  "Higher  Laws"  for  the  "strange  abandonment"  he  sometimes  dis- 
covered in  himself,  together  with  the  animal  "which  awakens  in  . 
proportion  as  our  higher  nature  slumbers."  The  author  who  "felt  a 
strange  thrill  of  savage  delight"  at  the  sight  of  a  woodchuck,  who 
"could  sometimes  eat  a  fried  rat  with  a  good  relish,"  was  no 
stranger  to  the  felt  animal  strain  which  Jules  de  Goncourt  artic- 
ulated. But  Jules 's  savagery  is  historical  in  a  way  Thoreau's  is 
not,  though  Jules  would  further  admit  that  he  could  "rather  enjoy 
practising  mental  cruelty"  (pp.  107-8).  Thoreau's  insight  rests 
on  the  sturdy  empirical  observation  that  the  savage  in  man  exists 
still,  and  is  by  no  means  separate  from  his  true  self.  The  Goncourt 
Journal  reaches  back  to  a  time  before  civilization  —  that  intellect- 
ual absolute  --  dominated  communication,  personal  as  well  as  public, 
while  Thoreau's  chapter  looks  forward  to  a  degree  of  personal  purity, 
and  does  so  in  terms  which  would  not  have  been  of  interest  in  Paris. 

But  the  parallels  not  only  show  similarities—perhaps  even 
sympathies—between  minds  as  unalike  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine; 
they  also  illustrate  the  radical  differences  between  one  American 
and  one  European  meditation  on  a  degree  of  felt  savagery  proper  to 
man.  The  Goncourt  melancholic  present  informed  by  a  vital  past 
did  not  touch  Thoreau,  who  acknowledged  the  duality  as  being  in 
part,  an  aegon,  but  one  in  which  neither  side  must  prevail.  Less 
concerned  than  the  Goncourts  with  the  civilizing  power  of  culture, 
more  concerned  with  its  potentially  destructive  properties,  Thoreau 
avoided  an  idealized  past  in  favor  of  a  living  present,  where  past 
influences  attest  that  the  struggle  to  purify  and  discover  con- 
tinues still . 

In  some  respect  these  differences  are  cultural  ones,  Thoreau's 
viewpoint  being  individual  and  developmental,  not  social  and  his- 
torical, but  taken  together  they  show  radical  departures  from  some- 
what similar  initial  observations.  The  reflection  on  the  savage 
man  feels  himself  to  be  leads  the  Goncourts  to  admire  a  selectivity 
Thoreau  would  (at  best)  restate,  and  causes  Thoreau  to  realize  a 
degree  of  personal  autonomy  which  the  Goncourts  could  not  admire. 
If  great  minds  do  indeed  think  alike,  it  seems  that  they  do  so 
only  for  a  moment. 

Note:  Translations  from  the  Goncourt  Journal  are  by  Robert  Baldick, 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1962,  rpt.  1978).  John  C.  Hirsh 
is  a  member  of  the  Department  of  English  at  Georgetown 
University. 


MARGARET  FULLER:  TRANSCENDENTAL  FEMINIST 
by  Laraine  Fergenson 


MARGARET  FULLER 
(1810-1850) 


Throughout  her  brief  but  intense  life  Margaret  Fuller 
struggled—against  the  well-meant  domination  of  her  ambitious 
father;  against  the  disapproval  of  those  who  could  not  understand 
that  her  egotism  and  lack  of  traditional  feminine  modesty  were 
essential  to  the  development  of  her  truly  superior  mind;  against 
impoverishment,  overwork,  and  ill-health;  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Austrian  government;  and  finally,  fatally,  even  against  nature 
itself,  in  the  raging  sea  storm  that  took  her  life.  And  always 
she  struggled  against  cant,  hypocrisy,  prejudice,  and  injustice. 
As  the  Boston  intellectual  who  led  the  famous  "Conversations"  and 
edited  The  Dial ,  she  was  a  pre-eminent  Transcendentalist,  yet  she 
left  the  serene  New  England  world,  which  she  later  came  to  feel  was 
too  absorbed  in  self-analysis  and  intellectual  abstraction,  first 
for  a  journalist's  career  in  New  York,  where  she  visited  prisons 
and  protested  the  conditions  she  observed,  and  then  for  Europe, 
where,  in  the  turbulence  of  the  late  1840s,  she  assisted  the 
Italians  in  their  abortive  rebellion  against  papal  and  Austrian 
control.  Although  it  was  in  Italy  that  she  first  felt  herself 
truly  a  revolutionary,  actively  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  human 
freedom  and  dignity,  her  stubborn  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of 
those  who  thought  women  should  be  confined  to  a  limited  female 
sphere  had  already  marked  her  as  a  radical --a  pioneer  American 
feminist  J 


Sarah  Margaret  Fuller  was  born  on  May  23,  1810,  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  the  first  child  of  Timothy  and  Sarah  Crane  Fuller. 
Margaret's  earliest  memory,  as  recorded  in  her  Memoirs ,2  is  of  the 
death  of  a  sister  two  years  younger  than  she.  Subsequent  night- 
mares based  on  the  experience  reveal  strong  guilt  feelings,  perhaps 
stemming  from  the  child's  inevitable  jealousy  and  the  unwanted 
gratification  of  a  repressed  wish.  This  death  also  meant  that 
Margaret  was  to  be  the  only  child  in  the  family  until  she  was  five 
years  old.  She  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  idea  that  first 
children,  who  have  for  several  years  the  benefit  of  their  parents' 
undivided  attention,  are  often  intellectually  precocious  and 
strongly  motivated  to  achieve.  According  to  her  mother's  recollec- 
tions, Margaret's  superior  intelligence  was  evident  from  a  very 
early  age. 3  Her  father,  perceiving  his  daughter's  unusual  gifts, 
set  about  the  intellectual  "forcing"  that  was  to  make  her  a  prodigy 
of  learning—but  at  a  serious  cost  to  her  future  health  and  happi- 
ness. 4  In  later  years  she  was  troubled  by  migraine  headaches,  and 
subject  to  nightmares,  which  she  recorded  in  her  journal  and 
analyzed. 5 

As  an  adolescent  she  developed  an  immense  need  for  the  love, 
friendship,  and  understanding  of  others  (of  which  her  celebrated 
power  to  attract  and  hold  people  to  her  was  perhaps  the  complement). 
It  was  surely  not  looks,  for  she  was  resolved  to  be  "bright  and 
ugly, "6  but  the  force  of  her  extraordinary  intellect  and  personality 
that  fascinated.  From  all  accounts  she  had  a  remarkable  mind. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  reported  that  within  three  months  of  commencing 
the  study  of  German,  she  could  read  the  classics  of  that  language 
with  ease;?  he  also  praised  her  powers  of  logic;8  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  said  she  read  books  at  the  rate  of  a  Gibbon:9  Bronson  Alcott 
called  her  "the  most  brilliant  talker  of  the  day";l0  Caroline  Healey 
(later  Dall),  an  attendant  at  the  Boston  conversations  led  by  Fuller, 
wrote:  "Her  flow  of  language  and  power  of  association  is  \/ery   great. 
By  the  last  I  mean  the  capacity  to  perceive,  recall  and  associate 
far  divergent  links—in  the  chain  of  thought.  "11  Clarke  specifically 
noted  the  role  of  Fuller's  intellect  in  the  magnetic  power  she  exert- 
ed over  those  near  to  her:  "...  this  noble  person,  by  her  keen 
insight  and  her  generous  interest,  entered  into  the  depth  of  every 
soul  with  which  she  stood  in  any  real  relation. "12 

Unfortunately,  Fuller  did  not  always  leave  to  others  the  praise 
due  the  superb  qualities  of  her  mind.  According  to  Emerson,  "In 
the  coolest  way,  she  said  to  her  friends,  'I  now  know  all  the  people 
worth  knowing  in  America,  and  I  find  no  intellect  comparable  to  my 
own.1  "13  Emerson's  further  description  of  Fuller's  betraying  "the 
presence  of  a  rather  mountainous  ME"14  recalls  James  Russell  Lowell's 
satire  of  her  as  a  woman  "the  whole  of  whose  being's  a  capital  I" 
("A  Fable  for  Critics"). 

And  yet,  driven  by  a  need  to  distinguish  herself,  she  sometimes 
revealed  that  she  fully  recognized  her  own  limitations  and  the  odds 
against  her.  She  wrote: 
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I  am  determined  on  distinction,  .  .  .  but  now  I  see  that 
long  years  of  labor  must  be  given  to  secure  even  the 
' succes  de  societe, ' —which,  however,  shall  never  content 
me.  .  .  .   I  know  the  obstacles  in  my  way.   I  am  wanting 
in  that  intuitive  tact  and  polish,  which  nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  some,  but  which  I  must  acquire.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  my  powers  of  intellect,  though  sufficient, 
I  suppose,  are  not  well  disciplined.  Yet  all  such 
hindrances  may  be  overcome  by  an  ardent  spirit J 5 

Fuller  knew  that  she  had  a  good  mind,  but  she  also  knew  that  with  all 
the  obstacles  she  faced  (not  the  least  of  which  were  the  prejudices 
against  her  sex),  she  would  need  tremendous  determination  based  on 
faith  in  her  own  abilities  —  hence  her  notorious  egotism. 

Fuller's  feminism  grew  directly  out  of  her  own  life.  Despite 
her  father's  resolve  to  give  her  a  "boy's  education,"  when  the 
family  moved  to  a  farm  in  Groton  in  1833,  Margaret,  as  the  oldest 
daughter,  had  to  shoulder  a  burden  of  domestic  chores  that  stole 
away  time  needed  for  her  personal  development.  She  tutored  her 
younger  siblings,  did  household  tasks,  and  cared  for  the  sick.  At 
this  period  she  wrote, 

Four  pupils  are  a  serious  and  fatiguing  charge.  .  .  . 
Five  days  in  the  week  I  have  given  daily  lessons  in 
three  languages,  in  Geography  and  History,  besides  many 
other  exercises  on  alternate  days.  This  has  consumed 
often  eight,  always  five  hours  of  my  day.  There  has 
been,  also,  a  great  deal  of  needle-work  to  do.  .  .  . 
We  have  had  very   poor  servants,  and,  for  some  time  past, 
only  one.  My  mother  has  been  often  ill.  My  grandmother, 
who  passed  the  winter  with  us,  has  been  ill.  Thus,  you 
may  imagine,  as  I  am  the  only  grown-up  daughter,  that  my 
time  has  been  considerably  taxed  J  6 

And  yet,  despite  the  many  demands  on  her  time,  she  managed  to  com- 
plete an  impressive  course  of  study17  and  "meditated  literary  plans, 
with  full  hope  that,  if  I  could  command  leisure,  I  might  do  something 
good."18 

But  she  was  not  to  have  leisure  for  a  while.  When  Timothy  Fuller 
died  suddenly,  the  responsibility  for  the  family  descended  on  Margaret, 
who,  even  as  a  teenager,  had  generally  shared  with  her  father  the  en- 
tertaining of  important  guests,  while  her  retiring  mother  had  remained 
in  the  background.  The  year  was  1835.  The  twenty-five -year-old 
Margaret  Fuller,  suddenly  the  head  of  a  household,  felt  sharply  the 
inadequacies  of  female  education  and  the  legal  restrictions  on  women 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  She  wrote: 

I  have  often  had  reason  to  regret  being  of  the  softer  sex, 
and  never  more  than  now.   If  I  were  an  eldest  son,  I  could 
be  guardian  to  my  brothers  and  sister,  administer  the 
estate,  and  really  become  the  head  of  my  family.  As  it  is, 
I  am  very   ignorant  of  the  management  and  value  of  property, 
and  of  practical  details.19 
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Moreover,  the  relative  poverty  of  the  family  after  her  father's 
death  exposed  her  even  more  than  before  to  the  distracting 
domestic  cares  that  Fuller,  dedicated  to  self-culture,  found 
extremely  vexing.   "My  position  as  a  woman,"  she  complained, 
"and  the  many  private  duties  which  have  filled  my  life,  have 
prevented  my  thinking  deeply  on  several  of  the  great 
subjects.  .  .  ."20 

This  view  of  womanhood  explains  why  she  often  appeared,  as 
Emerson  noted,  to  despise  her  own  sex,2'  and  why  she  could 
write,  while  praising  George  Sand's  "insight  into  the  life  of 
thought":  "She  must  know  it  through  some  man. "22  it  was  not 
that  Fuller  considered  Sand  the  woman  innately  inferior  to  men; 
it  was  that,  bound  by  the  constraints  of  nineteenth-century  society, 
women  in  general  might  too  easily  become  inferior.  Thus,  when  Fuller 
expressed  disappointment  in  George  Sand's  comments  on  Lavater,  she 
called  them  "really  shallow,  and  hasty,  a  la  mode  du  genre  feminin."23 
Such  doubts  reflected  inevitably  upon  herself--in  contrast  to  the 
often-quoted  self-congratulations.   In  a  moment  of  self-doubt  she 
even  wondered  whether  she  "as  a  woman"  was  "bound  by  a  physical  law, 
which  prevents  the  soul  from  manifesting  itself. "24 

Despite  these  troubling  thoughts—or  perhaps  because  of  them-- 
the  imperious  demands  of  her  intellect  and  character  impelled  her  to 
rebel  against  the  role  to  which  women  in  the  nineteenth  century  were 
confined.  She  said,  "I  love  best  to  be  a  woman;  but  womanhood  is  at 
present  too  straitly-bound  to  give  me  scope.  At  hours,  I  live  truly 
as  a  woman;  at  others,  I  should  stifle.  .  .  ."25   and  on  another 
occasion:  "A  man's  ambition  with  a  woman's  heart,  is  an  evil  lot.  "26 
Thus,  in  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  feminist  manifesto 
published  by  Fuller  in  1845,  she  demanded:   "We  would  have  ewery 
arbitrary  barrier  thrown  down.  We  would  have  ewery   path  laid  open  to 
Woman  as  freely  as  to  Man. "27 

Margaret  Fuller's  connection  with  the  Transcendental ist  Movement 
also  reinforced  her  feminism.  She  had  eagerly  sought  an  introduction 
to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  despite  Emerson's  initial  reservations 
about  her, 28  the  two- became  lifelong  friends.  Emerson  introduced  her 
to  Alcott,  who  invited  her  to  teach  in  his  experimental  Temple  School. 
Although  she  was  never  a  member  of  the  Brook  Farm  community,  being, 
like  Thoreau,  hesitant  to  merge  her  individuality  into  a  commune,  she 
visited  the  farm  often  and  enrolled  her  younger  brother  Lloyd  in  its 
school. 29  Her  keen  insights  and  scintillant  conversation  made  her  a 
valued  member  of  the  Hedge  Club,  which  met  to  discuss  the  philosophy 
of  God,  Man,  Nature,  and  the  Oversoul .  The  Transcendental ist  belief 
in  the  divinity  of  humanity,  in  the  individual's  share  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  could  lead  to  feminism  just  as  surely  as  it  led  to  abolitionism. 
If  the  Negro  slave,  as  a  human  link  with  divinity,  had  rights  to  be 
won,  so  had  woman.  Fuller's  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  gives 
a  clear  example  of  this  reasoning:   "As  the  friend  of  the  Negro  assumes 
that  one  man  cannot  by  right  hold  another  in  bondage,  so  should  the 
friend  of  Woman  assume  that  Man  cannot  by  right  lay  even  well-meant 
restrictions  on  Woman.   If  the  Negro  be  a  soul,  if  the  woman  be  a  soul, 
appareled  in  flesh,  to  one  Master  only  are  they  accountable. "30 
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The  early  feminist  movement  was,  in  fact,  linked  to  aboli- 
tionism. When  Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimke  were  criticized  for  their 
"unwomanly"  behavior  in  speaking  publicly  against  slavery,  they 
turned  to  a  consideration  of  their  rights  as  women,  and  Sarah 
wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Equality  of  the  Sexes  and  the  Condi- 
tion of  Women. 31  Excluded  by  sex  discrimination  from  participating 
in  the  World's  Anti -Slavery  Convention  in  London,  Lucretia  Mott  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  joined  forces  and  resolved  to  work  for 
women's  rights. 32 

In  a  letter  to  Maria  Weston  Chapman,  a  prominent  abolitionist, 
we  find  Margaret  Fuller  expressing  an  interest  in  the  feminist 
direction  that  the  anti-slavery  movement  was  taking,  but  impatient 
with  its  slow  and  groping  progress: 

The  late  movements  in  your  party  have  interested  me  more 
than  those  which  had  for  their  object  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  African  only.  .  .  .  The  late  convention  I  attended 
hoping  to  hear  some  clear  account  of  your  wishes  as  to 
religious  institutions  and  the  social  position  of  women. 
But  not  only  I  heard  nothing  that  pleased  me,  but  no  clear 
statement  from  any  one.  Have  you  in  print  what  you  con- 
sider an  able  exposition  of  the  views  of  yourself  and 
friends?  --or  if  not,  should  you  like  yourself  to  give 
me  some  account  of  how  these  subjects  stand  in  your  mind? 
As  far  as  I  know  you  seem  to  me  quite  wrong  as  to  what  is 
to  be  done  for  woman! 33 

When  the  Temple  School  began  to  founder,  Alcott  reluctantly  dis- 
missed Fuller,  who  found  employment  teaching  at  the  Greene  Street 
School  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It  was  here  in  1837  that  she 
heard  John  Neal  lecture  on  the  rights  of  women.  At  Providence  also 
she  translated  Eckermann's  Conversations  with  Goethe,  which  George 
Ripley  published  in  1839,  the  same  year  Fuller  began  her  famous 
"Conversations. " 

Having  given  up  her  teaching  position,  Fuller  again  needed  money, 
so  she  decided  to  offer  a  course  of  discussions  for  women  in  Boston. 
Her  statements  on  the  conversations  reveal  the  feminist  ideas  under- 
lying them.  They  were  instituted  to  give  women  the  chance  "to 
systematize  thought,  and  give  a  precision  and  clearness  in  which  our 
sex  are  so  deficient,  chiefly,  I  think,  because  they  have  so  few  in- 
ducements to  test  and  classify  what  they  receive. "34  Fuller  de- 
signed the  conversations  to  supply  a  defect  in  the  education  of 
women,  namely  that  women,  unlike  men,  were  never  taught  to  "reproduce 
all  that  they  learn. "35  Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  her  experiences 
at  the  Greene  Street  School,  where,  according  to  the  school  journal 
of  one  of  Fuller's  pupils,  the  girls  "listened  to  some  declamations 
from  the  boys. "36  it  was  high  time  for  females  to  learn  to  make 
declamations  of  their  own,  instead  of  eternally  playing  the  audience 
to  males. 

The  conversations  were  a  huge  success.  They  attracted  the  cream 
of  Boston  society  and  lasted  until  1844,  when  Fuller  left  for  New 
York.   In  1841,  by  popular  demand,  men  were  also  included,  but  the 
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original  feminist  impulse  behind  the  meetings  had  far-reaching 
effects.  Many  of  the  women  who  sat  enthralled  as  Margaret  led 
her  group  in  discussion  of  such  subject  as  mythology,  literature, 
the  arts,  and  the  influence  of  women  in  society  were  later  to 
become  active  in  the  feminist  movement. 3?  For  example,  Caroline 
Healey  Dall,  who  recorded  parts  of  some  conversations,^8  later 
became  a  well-known  speaker  for  women's  rights.  It  is  even 
possible  that  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  attended. 39  jn  any  event, 
the  Seneca  Falls  Conversation  Club,  formed  by  Stanton  to  spread 
the  knowledge  that  would  help  "counterattack"  the  ridicule  that 
men  were  heaping  upon  the  women's  movement,  was  modeled  after 
Fuller's  Boston  discussion  group. 40  The  very   fact  that  women  were 
meeting  for  intellectual  discussion  and  exercising  their  powers  of 
reason  was  important  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth-century  contro- 
versy over  woman's  mental  abilities. 

In  addition  to  the  conversations,  Fuller's  own  outstanding 
example  of  female  brilliance  was  a  powerful  argument  against  those 
who  contended  that  women  were  naturally  inferior  to  men.  George 
Curtis,  writing  in  the  "Easy  Chair"  column  of  Harper's  in  1882,  re- 
called hearing  her  "tilting  with  the  cleverest  men,  who  were  purpose- 
ly testing  her  acquirements,  leaving  them  vanquished  upon  the  field." 
She  had,  he  continued,  "the  natural  contempt  and  impatience  which 
every   high-spirited  and  intellectual  and  cultivated  woman  feels  for 
the  masculine  assumption  of  superiority  because  of  sex. "4'  When  an 
article  entitled  "Science  and  the  Woman  Question"  in  the  March,  1882 
Popular  Science  Monthly  attempted  to  prove  that  women  were  inherently 
inferior  to  men,  it  was  sharply  answered  by  Sara  A.  Underwood, 42  who, 
surely  not  by  coincidence,  also  authored  an  article  entitled 
"Margaret  Fuller--A  Woman's  Woman,"  in  which  she  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  Fuller's  influence  on  "the  minds  of  such  men  as  Emerson, 
Parker,  Alcott,  Higginson,  and  others"  who  believed  in  women's  in- 
tellectual equality  with  men. 43 

Another  enterprise  that  demonstrated  female  intelligence—and 
also  marked  Fuller  as  one  of  the  central  figures  of  the  New  England 
Transcendental ist  movement- -was  her  able  editorship  of  The  Dial ,  the 
magazine  designed  to  serve  as  the  voice  of  Transcendentalism.  From 
its  inception  in  1840  until  1842,  she  bore  the  chief  burden  of  the 
editorial  work  and  made  substantial  contributions  to  its  contents. 
Even  after  her  resignation  as  editor,  she  continued  to  assist  in 
bringing  it  out  and  made  further  contributions.  The  Dial  ceased 
publication  in  1844  (perhaps  coincidentally) ,  the  same  year  that 
Fuller  left  Boston  for  New  York. 

Horace  Greeley,  impressed  by  Fuller's  Summer  on  the  Lakes  (1844), 
an  account  of  a  tour  of  the  West  she  had  taken  in  1843,  offered  her 
a  position  on  his  Daily  Tribune.  As  pioneer  female  journalist,  she 
wrote  articles  of  literary  criticism  as  well  as  muckraking  attacks 
on  penal  and  charitable  institutions.  The  same  independence  of 
spirit  that  led  her  to  defend  Goethe  despite  widespread  disapproval 
of  him  and  to  criticize  the  popular  Longfellow  as  shallow  and  deri- 
vative is  evident  in  her  courageous  reporting  and  in  her  championship 
of  women's  rights. 
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Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  published  by  Greeley  in 
1845,  just  three  years  before  the  Seneca  Falls  women's  rights 
convention.  It  prepared  the  ground  theoretically  for  the  ferment 
of  feminist  activity  that  followed  its  publication.  The  book  is 
an  expanded  version  of  an  article  that  first  appeared  in  the  July, 
1843  issue  of  The  Dial --"The  Great  Lawsuit.  Man  versus  Men. 
Woman  versus  Women."  Although  Fuller  was  persuaded  by  friends 
to  alter  this  rather  cumbersome  title,  she  did  so  reluctantly, 
for  she  felt  that  "Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  did  not  so 
accurately  express  her  basic  ideas  about  sex  roles  and  the  re- 
lationship between  the  sexes.  In  her  Preface,  Fuller  explained 
the  original  title  and  set  forth  the  theme  of  the  book: 

By  man  I  mean  both  man  and  woman;  these  are  the  two 
halves  of  one  thought.  I  lay  no  especial  stress  on 
the  welfare  of  either.  I  believe  that  the  development 
of  the  one  cannot  be  effected  without  that  of  the  other. 
My  highest  wish  is  that  this  truth  should  be  distinctly 
and  rationally  apprehended,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
and  freedom  recognized  as  the  same  for  the  daughters 
and  the  sons  of  time;  twin  exponents  of  a  divine 
thought.  44 

Making  clear  the  transcendental  source  of  her  social  concern,  Fuller 
here  seems  to  be  arguing  for  the  development  of  the  entire  human 
being,  regardless  of  sex.  She  refused  to  recognize  separate  spheres 
for  men  and  women,  opposing  the  stereotyping  of  women  for  only  a  few 
occupations  with  her  famous  epigram,  "Let  them  be  sea  captains,  if 
you  will ."45 

Horace  Greeley  used  to  taunt  Fuller  by  quoting  this  statement 
(slightly  inaccurately)  whenever  she  demonstrated  what  he  considered 
an  inconsistency  in  her  feminism: 

It  seemed  to  me  .  .  .  while  she  demanded  absolute  equality 
for  Woman,  she  exacted  a  deference  and  courtesy  from  men 
to  women,  as  women,  which  was  entirely  inconsistent  with 
that  requirement.  .  .  .  Whenever  she  said  or  did  anything 
implying  the  usual  demand  of  Woman  on  the  courtesy  and 
protection  of  Manhood,  I  was  apt,  before  complying,  to 
look  her  in  the  face  and  exclaim  with  marked  emphasis,  .  .  . 
"LET  THEM  BE  SEA-CAPTAINS  IF  THEY  WILL! "46 

As  Greeley's  comments  suggests,  there  is  much  in  Fuller's  femi- 
nism that  modern  women  might  find  disappointing.  Even  her  nineteenth- 
century  sisters  needed  a  more  definite  program  of  action  than  was 
offered  in  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  which  was,  above  all,  a 
statement  of  theory,  and  the  modern  woman  will  surely  be  repelled  by 
her  classification  of  Energy,  Power,  and  Intellect  as  the  "masculine" 
attributes  of  every   mind  and  Harmony,  Beauty,  and  Love  as  the  feminine, 
She  mitigates  the  effect  of  this  "rude  classification"  immediately  by 
asserting  that  "these  two  sides  are  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  Man 
and  Woman,  that  is,  as  the  more  and  the  less,  for  the  faculties  have 
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not  been  given  pure  to  either,  but  only  in  preponderance"  and  by 
assuring  us  that  "There  are  also  exceptions  in  great  number,  such 
as  men  of  far  more  beauty  than  power,  and  the  reverse. "47  Yet 
surely  there  is  no  reason  to  sexualize  these  attributes  at  all. 
Why  should  intelligence  be  masculine,  for  example?  In  fact,  she 
seems  here  to  ignore  what  she  has  stated  previously  in  the  book: 
"Let  it  not  be  said,  wherever  there  is  energy  or  creative  genius, 
'She  has  a  masculine  mind. '"48  (This  latter  sentence  is  spoken 
by  the  character  Miranda,  a  thinly  disguised  Margaret  Fuller,  who 
was  no  doubt  thinking  of  her  own  chagrin  at  being  praised  with  the 
adjective  "masculine.") 

Yet  even  if  we,  along  with  Greeley,  may  find  Fuller  lacking  in 
ideological  purity,  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  prescient 
document,  worthy  of  the  editor  of  The  Dial ,  which  was  written  for 
those  "whose  hearts  are  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. "49 
And  if  she  was  occasionally  inconsistent,  she  pointed  out  the  far 
more  pernicious  inconsistency  of  those  who  considered  the  fairer 
sex  too  delicate  to  participate  in  government,  and  yet  were  not  at 
all  concerned  about  the  hard  burdens  that  many  women  had  to  bear. 
She  wrote: 

Those  who  think  the  physical  circumstances  of  Woman 
would  make  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  national  government 
unsuitable  are  by  no  means  those  who  think  it  impossible 
for  Negresses  to  endure  field  work  even  during  pregnancy, 
or  for  seamstresses  to  go  through  their  killing  labors .50 

Fuller's  ability  to  ferret  out  inconsistencies  in  attitudes 
towards  women  also  led  to  her  controversial  and  courageous  discus- 
sion of  the  double  standard  of  sexual  morality.  Seeing  clearly  that 
the  logical  contradiction  of  a  dual  code  of  sexual  behavior  inevitably 
created  a  despised  and  degraded  class  of  women,  some  of  whom  she 
visited  in  prison,  she  argued  for  a  single  standard  of  sexual  conduct, 
and,  at  this  point  in  her  life,  that  standard  was  to  be  one  of 
chastity: 

...  it  must  be  considered  that  as  the  vanity  and  prone- 
ness  to  seduction  of  the  imprisoned  women  represented  a 
general  degradation  in  their  sex,  so  do  these  acts  a  still 
more  general  and  worse  in  the  male.  Where  so  many  are 
weak,  it  is  natural  there  should  be  many  lost;  where 
legislators  admit  that  ten  thousand  prostitutes  are  a  fair 
proportion  to  one  city,  and  husbands  tell  their  wives  that 
it  is  folly  to  expect  chastity  from  men,  it  is  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  many  monsters  of  vice. 51 

Since  the  double  standard  had  created  the  problem,  and  Fuller  was  not 
an  advocate  of  free  love,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  ask:  "Take 
the  Paladin,  take  the  Poet.  Did  they  believe  purity  more  impossible 
to  Man  than  to  Woman?"52  N0t  surprisingly,  her  views  did  not  find 
instant  acceptance  among  men.   In  fact,  some  responded  to  her  critique 
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by  charging  her  with  indelicacy  for  bringing  up  the  matter  at  all, 
accusing  her  of  having  broached  "a  subject  no  virtuous  woman  can 
treat  justly."53 

But  while  Fuller  had  her  critics,  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  was  favorably  received  in  many  quarters,  and  it  sold  well. 54 
When  she  arrived  in  Europe  in  1846,  she  found  that  an  English  edition 
of  the  book  had  carried  her  fame  before  her  and  brought  her  an  entree 
into  European  literary  society.  Traveling  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  France,  she  met  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  De  Quincey,  Sand,  and  others 
Especially  exciting  to  her  was  meeting  in  London  the  exiled  Italian 
revolutionary,  Joseph  Mazzini,  who  was  to  exert  a  profound  influence 
on  the  last  years  of  her  life.  The  publication  of  Papers  on 
Literature  and  Art  (1846)  further  enhanced  Fuller's  reputation  as  one 
of  the  principal  intellectuals  of  her  era--male  or  female.  Putting 
firmly  behind  her  an  unhappy  love  affair  with  James  Nathan,  a 
businessman  whom  she  had  met  in  New  York,  Margaret  Fuller  turned  her 
eyes  toward  her  future.  Her  life  entered  its  final  and  most  dramatic 
phase. 

In  1847  she  arrived  in  Italy,  the  country  to  which  she  had 
always  felt  a  great  spiritual  affinity.  She  wrote  from  Florence: 
"Italy  receives  me  as  a  long-lost  child. "55 

In  Rome  she  met  the  Marchese  Giovanni  Angelo  Ossoli,  who,  though 
a  member  of  a  family  of  noble  background  and  papal  loyalties,  joined 
with  Fuller  in  hailing  the  Roman  revolution.  The  two  became  lovers 
and  eventually  married  in  secret. 56  On  September  5,  1848,  in  the 
mountain  retreat  at  Rieti,  she  bore  her  only  child,  a  son  named 
Angelo.  Ossoli  was  ten  years  younger  than  Margaret,  and  far  inferior 
to  her  intellectually.  Fuller  herself  wrote  home  that  her  friends 
would  be  surprised  at  her  choice. 57  Fuller's  marriage  to  Ossoli  has 
been  seen  as  following  a  feminist  pattern,  that  of  straying  beyond 
the  confines  of  one's  culture  and  social  stratum. 58  Indeed,  if  the 
couple  had  been  able  to  establish  a  new  life  in  the  United  States, 
as  they  planned  to  do,  Margaret  would  have  been  .the  breadwinner  of 
the  family--at  least  for  a  while.  That  homecoming,  however,  was 
never  to  occur. 

Following  her  agreement  with  Horace  Greeley,  Fuller  continued 
to  write  for  the  Tribune.  Her  articles  and  her  letters  to  friends 
from  this  period  reveal  her  increasing  involvement  with  the  cause  of 
Italian  freedom.  With  the  return  of  the  exiled  Mazzini  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Roman  Republic,  Fuller  longed  for  an  active  role 
in  the  drama--and  got  it.   In  late  April,  1849,  when  the  French  were 
beseiging  Rome,  she  became  the  directress  of  the  hospital  Fate  Bene 
Fratelli,  which  cared  for  those  wounded  while  fighting  for  the  re- 
publican cause. 59  she  was  to  learn  first-hand  "how  terrible  gunshot- 
wounds  and  wound-fever  are. "50  And  she  had  a  special  reason  to  fear: 
Ossoli  was  fighting  in  the  front  line  of  defense.  Separated  from 
her  child  and  fearing  constantly  for  Ossoli 's  life,  Margaret  never- 
theless carried  on  bravely  with  her  duties  at  the  hospital,  where  she 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  wounded  soldiers. 
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The  Roman  people,  however  heroic,  could  not  prevail  against 
the  superior  French  forces.  After  the  fall  of  the  short-lived 
republic,  the  Ossolis  were  forced  to  leave  Rome.  Gone  with  the 
brief  government  was  Ossoli's  chance  for  a  share  of  his  inheritance. 
Fuller  wrote:   "Private  hopes  of  mine  are  fallen  with  the  hopes  of 
Italy.  I  have  played  for  a  new  stake,  and  lost  it. "61 

For  a  while  the  Ossolis  remained  in  Italy,  but  seeing  no  future 
there,  they  embarked  on  a  fatal  voyage  to  the  United  States.  At 
four  in  the  morning  on  July  19,  1850,  the  day  they  were  to  land, 
they  struck  a  sandbar  off  Fire  Island.  Although  the  crippled  ship 
was  in  sight  of  the  shore,  rescue  was  impossible  in  the  gale-wracked 
sea,  and  Margaret  Fuller,  her  husband,  and  her  child  were  drowned. 
Lost  too  in  the  wreck  was  her  manuscript  book  on  the  Italian  Revo- 
lution. Henry  Thoreau,  representing  Margaret's  Transcendental ist 
friends,  went  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  and  recovered  a  few 
articles  that  had  belonged  to  the  Ossolis,  but  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Republic  remained  lost. 

While  Fuller  was  occupied  with  private  and  political  problems 
in  Italy,  American  women  were  organizing  to  help  realize  some  of  the 
goals  she  had  set  forth  in  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Although 
she  had  not  been  formally  affiliated  with  any  abolitionist  group, 
when  she  was  witness  to  the  struggle  for  human  rights  in  Italy,  she 
wrote,  "How  it  pleases  me  here  to  think  of  the  Abolitionists! "62 
Feminists  who  had  read  her  impassioned  dispatches  from  Rome  sensed 
that  a  new  Margaret  Fuller  was  emerging  from  her  European  experiences- 
one  who  might  lead  the  new  movement  that  her  own  writings  and  example 
had  helped  to  create. 63  The  First  National  Woman's  Rights  Convention 
was  held  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts  in  late  October,  1850.  Fuller 
had  been  invited,  but  by  the  time  of  the  meeting,  she  had  been  dead 
three  months.  The  president  of  the  convention,  Paulina  Wright  Davis, 
said:  "To  her,  I  .  .  .  had  hoped  to  confide  the  leadership  of  this 
movement.   It  can  never  be  known  if  she  would  have  accepted  it;  the 
desire  had  been  expressed  to  her  by  letter."64 

Margaret  Fuller  was  remembered  with  affection  and  great  respect 
in  the  years  following  her  death,  but,  as  Mason  Wade  put  it,  "No 
human  being  could  have  been  as  good  and  perfect  as  her  friends  painted 
Margaret  after  her  death,  and  their  attempt  to  foist  this  memory  of 
her  upon  posterity  necessarily  brought  about  a  reaction  which  destroyed 
their  efforts. "65  This  reaction,  when  it  occurred,  was  devastating, 
and  Fuller's  reputation  has  never  entirely  recovered.   In  1884  Julian 
Hawthorne  published  a  previously  suppressed  section  of  his  father's 
French  and  Italian  notebooks,  in  which  Hawthorne  had  criticized  her 
in  terms  that  recalled  the  proud  and  haughty  Zenobia,  a  caricature  of 
Margaret  in  The  Blithedale  Romance.  Just  as  the  awkwardness  of  the 
stiffened  corpse  undercuts  the  staged  drama  of  Zenobia 's  death,  so 
Margaret's  tragedy  was  called  "the  sadder  and  sterner,  because  so 
much  of  the  ridiculous  was  mixed  up  with  it,  and  because  she  could 
bear  anything  better  than  to  be  ridiculous."  No  doubt  Fuller's  stance 
as  an  intellectual  woman  who  had  broken  out  of  the  stereotyped  femi- 
nine role  was  behind  Hawthorne's  critique  of  her  as  lacking  the  "charm 
of  womanhood. "66  Hawthorne,  after  all,  had  written  of  female  writers 


as  "that  damned  mob  of  scribbling  women. "67  ^0  doubt  too  many 
rejoiced  at  his  characterization  of  her  as  one  who  "proved  her- 
self a  very   woman  after  all,  and  fell  as  the  weakest  of  her 
sisters  might. " 

But  believers  in  the  capabilities  of  women  would  not  and  will 
not  forget  her  life  and  work.  No  less  a  feminist  than  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  paid  tribute  to  her  pioneering  efforts  to  win  new  worlds 
for  women. 08  Her  fame  as  woman  journalist,  editor,  scholar,  and 
intellectual  leader  gave  hope  to  the  generation  of  feminists  who 
followed  her  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Her 
name  came  up  again  and  again  in  the  speeches  of  Ernestine  Rose, 
Paulina  Wright  Davis,  Caroline  Dal  1  and  others  at  the  many  women's 
rights  conventions  where  the  policies  that  would  eventually  lead 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  women  were  set  forth.  Although  her  in- 
fluence on  the  woman's  rights  movement  has  been  discounted  by 
some, 69  perhaps  because  her  untimely  death  prevented  her  from  par- 
ticipating directly  in  the  enormous  organized  effort  that  was 
necessary  to  prod  the  slow  machinery  of  constitutional  change,  she 
was  nevertheless  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  that  effort. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  said  that  she  had  exer- 
ted "more  influence  upon  the  thought  of  American  women  than  any 
woman  previous  to  her  time. "70 

A  specific  example  of  Fuller's  influence  was  the  founding,  on 
August  3,  1880,  of  the  First  Margaret  Fuller  Society  of  Chicago, 
which  announced  as  its  object  "the  education  of  Woman  in  Political 
Economy  and  Principles  of  Government. "71  The  proceedings  of  the 
society  make  it  clear  that  Fuller  was  a  constant  inspiration  to  this 
group  of  women  who  worked  to  encourage  other  women  to  take  an 
interest  in  politics  and  demand  the  vote;  who  tried  to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  of  Chicago's  working  women ;72  and  who  addressed  the 
problem--still  on  the  agenda  of  the  women's  liberation  movement-- 
of  how  "to  secure  the  simple  justice  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. "73 

After  completing  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Fuller 
wrote,  "...  I  shall  be  satisfied  it  it  moves  a  mind  here  &  there 
&  through  that  others  .  .  .  ."74  Certainly,  could  she  have  foreseen 
the  events  following  her  death,  she  would  have  had  cause  for  satis- 
faction. From  this  same  letter  of  1844,  it  is  clear  that,  above 
all,  Fuller  wanted  to  be  remembered  as  a  pioneering  feminist.  She 
wrote  that  when  she  had  "put  the  last  stroke"  on  the  work,  she  "felt 
a  delightful  glow  as  if  I  had  put  a  good  deal  of  my  true  life  in  it, 
as  if,  suppose  I  went  away  now,  the  measure  of  my  foot-print  would 
be  left  on  the  earth."  In  this  age  of  rising  awareness  of  women's 
rights,  we  who  look  back  at  Fuller's  life  and  works  can  confirm  her 
intuition.   In  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  she  proved  prophetic. 

Endnotes 

For  a  discussion  of  Margaret  Fuller  as  feminist  see  the  chapter 
on  her  in  Miriam  Gurko,  The  Ladies  of  Seneca  Falls:  The  Birth  of  the 
Woman's  Rights  Movement  (New  York,  1974).   It  is  from  this  book  that 
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the  subtitle  of  the  present  article  is  taken.  Gurko  writes:   "In 
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conventional  circles,  Transcendental ists  were  considered  not  quite 
reputable.  To  be  a  transcendental  feminist  went  too  far  indeed"  (p. 
79).  See  also  Elizabeth  Anticaglia,  Twelve  American  Women  (Chicago, 
1975)  and  Vivian  C.  Hopkins,  "Margaret  Fuller:  Pioneer  Women's  Lib- 

erationist,"  in  American  Transcendental  Quarterly,  18  (1973),  29-35. 
p 
Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  eds.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 

William  Henry  Channing,  and  James  Freeman  Clarke,  2  vols.   (Boston, 
1874),  I,  13-14.  The  Memoirs,  first  published  in  1852,  contain  some 
of  Fuller's  letters  and  extracts  from  her  journals.  Although  these 
volumes  are  valuable  as  primary  source  material,  some  of  the  contents 
have  been  bowdlerized  by  the  editors,  who  were  close  friends  of  .Fuller; 
also,  in  some  cases  information  concerning  dates  and  correspondents  is 
missing  or  unclear. 

3 

Manuscript  in  the  Fuller  Papers,    Vol.   10,   Houghton   Library,   Har- 
vard University. 

4 
There  have  been  many  discussions  about   Fuller's   ill-health  as 
originating  with  the  exacting  intellectual   demands  made  by  Timothy 
Fuller  on  his  daughter.     The  Memoirs  are  the  original    source,   but  see 
also  Arthur  Brown,   Margaret  Fuller   (New  York,   1964),   p.   19. 

5 
Fuller  Papers,   Vol.   5,   Houghton   Library. 

6Memoirs,    I,   229. 

Ibid.,  I,  114.  Clarke:   "I  believe  that  in  about  three  months 
from  the  time  Margaret  commenced  German,  she  was  reading  with  ease  the 
masterpieces  of  its  literature." 

o 

Ibid.,  I,  113.  Clarke:  "The  first  and  most  striking  element  in 
the  genius  of  Margaret  was  the  clear,  sharp  understanding,  which  keenly 
distinguished  between  things  different  ....  Some  persons  see  dis- 
tinctions, others  resemblances;  but  she  saw  both." 

9Ibid.,  I,  231. 

Brown,  p.  37.  He  cites  Alcott's  journal. 

Notebook  of  Caroline  Healey  Dall  edited  by  Joel  Myerson,  "Caroline 
s  Reminiscences  of  Margaret  Fuller,"  Harvard  Library  Bulletin, 
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150.  She  wrote:   "But  as,  sad  or  merry,  I  must  always 
be  learning,  I  laid  down  a  course  of  study  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
comprising  certain  subjects,  about  which  I  had  always  felt  deficient. 
These  were  the  History  and  Geography  of  modern  Europe,  beginning  the 
former  in  the  fourteenth  century;  the  Elements  of  Architecture;  the 
works  of  Alfieri,  with  his  opinions  on  them;  the  historical  and  criti- 
cal works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  the  outlines  of  history  of  our 
own  country." 
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From  a  letter  dated  Nov.  3,  1835. 


This  quotation  is  dated  Nov.  23,  1843. 
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Quoted  from  Margaret  Fuller,  American  Romantic:  A  Selection  from 

Her  Writings  and  Correspondence,  ed .  Perry  Miller  (Ithaca,  New  York, 

1970),  p.  149.  Miller  has  taken  the  text  from  the  first  edition  (New 

York,  1845).  In  1855,  Margaret's  brother,  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  published 
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THOREAU'S    "FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  BIRDS 
by  Barbara  Sarkesian 


The  publication  of  Roger  Tory  Peterson's  latest  edition  of 
A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds   (1980)   brings   to  mind  Henry  David 
Thoreau's  observations  on  the  subject.     Unlike  Peterson's, 
Thoreau's  descriptions  are  painted  in  colorful  words,   not  pic- 
tures.    But  the  result  is  an  outstanding  "field  guide"   none  the 
less. 

In  his  writings,  Thoreau  refers   to  the  comings  and  goings  of 
at  least  fifty  of  his   (in  an  expression  used  to  describe  the  vesper 
sparrow)   "brother  poets."     Some  fine  examples: 
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I  heard  a  robin  in  the  distance,  the  first  I  had 
heard  for  many  a  thousand  years,  methought,  whose  note 
I  shall  not  forget  for  many  a  thousand  more, — the  same 
sweet  and  powerful  song  as  of  yore.  0  the  evening 
robin,  at  the  end  of  a  New  England  summer  day'.  If  I 
could  ever  find  the  twig  he  sits  upon  I     (Walden, 
"Spring") 

The  bluebird  on  the  apple  tree,  warbling  so  inno- 
cently to  inquire  if  any  of  its  mates  are  within  call  — 
the  angel  of  the  spring:  Fair  and  innocent,  yet  the 
offspring  of  the  earth.  The  color  of  the  sky  above 
and  of  the  subsoil  beneath.  (Journal ,  March  10,  1859) 

If  the  warble  of  the  first  bluebird  does  not 
thrill  you--know  that  the  morning  and  the  spring  of 
your  life  are  past.  (Journal ,  February  25,  1859) 

Meanwhile  also  came  the  chickadees  in  flocks  .  .  . 
to  pick  a  dinner  out  of  my  woodpile,  with  faint 
flitting  lisping  notes,  like  the  tinkling  of  icicles 
in  the  grass,  or  else  with  sprightly  "day  day  day," 
or  more  rarely,  in  the  spring-like  days,  a  wiry 
summery  "phe-be"  from  the  wood-side.  (Walden, 
"Winter  Animals") 

At  Loring's  Wood  heard  and  saw  a  tanager.  That 
contrast  of  a  red  bird  with  the  green  pines  and  the 
blue  sky!  Even  when  I  have  heard  his  note  and  look 
for  him  and  find  the  bloody  fellow,  sitting  on  the 
dead  twig  of  a  pine,  I  am  always  startled.  That  in- 
credible red.  .  .  .  (Journal ,  May  23,  1853) 

When  some  rare  northern  bird  like  the  pine  grosbeak 
is  seen  thus  far  south  in  the  winter,  he  does  not  suggest 
poverty,  but  dazzles  us  with  his  beauty.  There  is  in 
them  a  warmth  akin  to  the  warmth  that  melts  the  icicle. 
(Journal ,  December  11,  1855) 

Near  at  hand,  upon  the  topmost  spray  of  a  birch, 
sings  the  brown  thrasher— or  red  mavis,  as  some  love 
to  call  him--all  the  morning,  glad  of  your  society.  .  .  . 
While  you  are  planting  the  seed,  he  cries— "Drop  it, 
drop  it,— cover  it  up,  cover  it  up,— pull  it  up,  pull 
it  up,  pull  it  up."  (Walden,  "The  Beanfield") 

What  becomes  of  all  these  birds  that  people  the 
air  and  forest  for  our  solacement?  The  sparrows  seem 
always  chipper,  never  infirm.  We  do  not  see  their 
bodies  lie  about.  Yet  there  is  a  tragedy  at  the  end 
of  each  one  of  their  lives.  .  .  .  (A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  "Tuesday") 
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I  once  had  a  sparrow  alight  upon  my  shoulder  for 
a  moment  while  I  was  hoeing  in  a  village  garden,  and 
I  felt  that  I  was  more  distinguished  by  that  circum- 
stance than  I  should  have  been  by  any  epaulet  I  could 
have  worn.  (Walden,  "Winter  Animals") 

Of  all  the  birds  mentioned  in  his  writings,  Thoreau's  most 
effusive  praise  is  reserved  for  the  wood  thrush,  which,  he  notes, 
is  "a  more  modern  philosopher  than  Plato  or  Aristotle."  Through 
the  years,  he  describes  this  bird  often,  particularly  its  song: 

The  wood  thrush  launches  forth  one  strain  with 
all  his  heart  and  life  and  soul,  of  pure  and  un- 
matchable  melody.  .  .  .  Men  talk  of  the  rich  song 
of  other  birds— the  thrasher,  the  mockingbird,  the 
nightingale.  But  I  doubt,  I  doubt.  They  know  not 
what  they  sayl  (Journal ,  June  14,  1853) 

Whenever  a  man  hears  [the  wood  thrush's  strain], 
he  is  young,  and  Nature  is  in  her  spring.  Wherever 
he  hears  it,  it  is  a  new  world  and  a  free  country, 
and  the  gates  of  heaven  are  not  shut  against  him. 
(Journal,  July  5,  1852) 

One  wonders  how  Thoreau  might  have  described  the  Baltimore 
oriole  (recently  renamed  the  Northern  oriole),  of  which  he  said  in 
Walden:  "Not  even  ...  an  oriole,  those  mild  plantation  birds, 
ever  visited  my  clearing."  And  how  might  he  have  reacted  to  the 
sight  and  sound  of  the  brilliant  red  cardinal,  only  within  the 
last  twenty  years  visitors  to  the  backyards  of  Massachusetts? 

No  doubt  he  would  have  added  these  and  other  new  "brother 
poets"  to  his  "field  guide,"  with  words  such  as  the  ones  used 
to  sum  up  his  encounter  with  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak:  "It 
is  a  memorable  event  to  meet  with  so  rare  a  bird." 


UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  OF  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON  AND  EASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
Alfred  Glassman,  et  a! . ,  eds.,  Boston 
Universal  Publishing  Co.,  1980  (4th  ed.). 

Lists,  and  locates  on  maps,  seven  public  ways  named  for  Henry 
David  Thoreau:  Thoreau  Road  in  Acton,  Lexington,  and  Northboro; 
Thoreau  Street  in  Billerica  and  Concord;  Thoreau  Court  in  Concord; 
and  Thoreau  Way  in  Sudbury.  Neither  listed  nor  located  is  Thoreau 
Drive  in  North  Quincy,  MA.,  a  short  private  way  laid  out  in  1966. 

According  to  George  Ryan,  our  correspondent,  the  Historian  of 
the  Quincy  Historical  Society  says  that  the  contractor  who  laid  out 
what  the  street  sign  calls  "Thoreau  Road"  planned  to  name  it  Nancy 
for  a  member  of  his  family,  but  a  member  of  the  Quincy  Planning 
Board,  an  admirer  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  offered  the  name  it  now 
bears. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  LIDIAN  JACKSON  EMERSON 
By  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson,  edited  by  Dolores  Bird  Carpenter 
Twayne  Publishers,  1980,  269  pp.,  $25.00 

by  John  McAleer 


LIDIAN  EMERSON 
From  a  crayon  portrait  by  Samuel  Worcester  Rowse 

In  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  journals  and  letters  Lidian  Emerson 
is  seen  as  a  pliant  wife  who,  to  please  her  husband,  changed  her 
given  name,  which  he  did  not  like,  and  gave  to  her  daughter, 
Ellen,  his  first  wife's  name,  which  he  liked  all  too  well.  Lidian, 
we  gathered,  though  capable  of  piquancy  of  utterance  and  an  oc- 
casional sally  of  wit,  stood  clear,  because  of  frail  health,  of 
the  beacon  light  that  shone  on  her  spouse.  But  now  Ellen's  life 
of  her  mother,  more  than  eighty  years  after  it  was  written,  has 
come  into  print  and  we  meet  at  last  the  strange  lady  married  to 
Emerson  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Although  Lidian  was  to  the  manner  born,  both  parents  died 
when  she  was  sixteen  and  her  fortunes  then  eroded.  Her  marriage, 
at  thirty- three,  to  Emerson,  brought  no  rain  of  riches.  "He  had 
managed  on  slendor  means  all  his  life  and  would  continue  to  do 
so.  Lidian  remade  the  remnants  of  her  once  fine  wardrobe  to 
dress  her  children  and  schemed  to  make  her  home  handsome  but,  to 
Emerson,  such  things  as  bed  curtains  seemed  wanton.  Her  guests 
were  put  off  by  her  "far-away"  manners;  she  thought  they  treated 
her  as  his  housekeeper.  "Mother  dreads  company"  became  a  house- 
hold byword.  She  saw  herself  "a  sojourner"  in  Concord.  Her  true 
home  was  Plymouth.  Within  limits  her  garden  became  her  haven. 
"The  sun,  my  enemy,"  she  lamented,  when  out  of  doors.  Emerson's 
glorious  walks  were  not  for  her. 

Lidian's  concern  for  animals  was  immense.  In  winter  she 
wound  wool  on  the  hens'  roosts  to  keep  their  feet  warm  and,  in 
summer,  had  Thoreau  make  them  booties  so  they  could  run  free  with- 
out scratching  up  plants.  When  her  house  burned  her  first 
thoughts  were  for  the  rats  left  homeless  by  the  catastrophe. 

From  forty  to  seventy  "sadness  was  the  ground  color  of  her 
life.11  "Her  poor  mind  was  all  worn  to  deep  and  hopeless  ruts,"  by 
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perpetual  contemplation  of  slights  real  and  fancied--"the  dungeon 
in  which  she  suffered  for  so  many  years."  Unable  to  cry,  she  might 
be  found  "violently  pacing  her  room,  looking  wild,  and  wringing  her 
hands."  A  vase  an  inch  out  of  alignment  was  a  torment.  Her  ill- 
nesses dispensed  her  from  entertaining. 

Emerson,  having  served  a  valuable  apprenticeship  catering  to 
the  whims  of  his  antic  Aunt  Mary,  coped  by  treating  Lidian  as  a 
lusus  naturae.  "I  don't  think  any  family  before  has  ever  contained 
so  curious,  and  interesting  a  character  as  she  is,"  said  Ellen,  re- 
flecting the  level  of  response  Emerson  arrived  at.  Her  sudden 
scream  at  table  when  a  spoon  fell  became  a  family  joke.  "She  loves 
a  good  delivering  scream,"  Emerson  owned  cosily.  "All  her  life  a 
screamer,"  says  Ellen  accepting  her  father's  view  of  things.  Ac- 
counting for  Lidian's  penchant  for  experiencing  undue  stress  at 
trifles,  Emerson  said,  "The  arrows  of  Fate  stuck  fast  in  Lydia," 
for  once  getting  her  name  right. 

On  one  occasion  Emerson's  journal  recorded  Lidian's  mournful 
words,  "Dear  husband,  I  wish  I  had  never  been  born.  I  do  not  see 
how  God  can  compensate  me  for  the  sorrow  of  existence."  Asked  to 
describe  her,  Emerson  limned  this  likeness,  "A  tall,  thin  lady, 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  face  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
distant  future."  A  philosopher's  assessment.  Of  her  life  with 
Emerson  Lidian  told  Ellen,  "I  have  been  a  good  wife  to  your  father 
in  one  way.  He  never  has  gone  to  his  drawer  at  any  time  without 
finding  there  what  he  wanted."  Many  men  have  had  to  settle  for 
less. 

Ironically,  as  Emerson's  world  darkened  in  his  last  decade, 
Lidian  became  something  of  a  social  being,  perhaps  because,  at 
last,  they  had  ample  means.  Large  must  be  the  philosophy  to  ac- 
commodate that  paradox. 

Although  sister  Edith  thought  Ellen's  account  overdrawn, 
Ellen  has  made  the  Emerson  household  come  alive  as  no  one  else  has. 
Yet  she  left  questions  unanswered.  It's  fun  to  know  that  when 
Thoreau  raised  a  bountiful  crop  of  buckwheat  on  the  heater  piece, 
in  1847,  Lidian  made  a  buckwheat  pudding  which  Emerson  said  tasted 
"like  the  roof  of  a  house."  Yet  we  would  like  to  hear,  too,  an 
explanation  for  the  admiration  Lidian  stirred  in  Thoreau's  bosom 
and  in  Jones  Very's,  and  Ellen's  verdict  on  whether  or  not  Mrs. 
Thoreau's  reputed  "covert  thrusts"  found  their  genesis  chiefly 
in  Lidian's  edgy  anxieties. 


Ellen  Emerson  in  1873  and  in  a  later  year  at  Walden  Pond. 

Courtesy  of  Esther  Howe  Anderson 
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FENN  AND  THE  ART  OF  MOTORCYCLIST  MODIFICATION 
by  Barbara  Anderson 


The  incident  was  made  to  order  for  the  occasion.     No  seminar 
planner  could  have  dreamed  up  a  better  situation  for  role  playing. 

Mary  Fenn  was  leading  a  group  of  Thoreauvians  through  the 
Estabrook  Woods  in  Concord  on  July  12,  1981.     We  had  gone  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  were  still   a  group,  but  conversations  were 
beginning  to  break  us  up. 

"What  is  barberry?     I  found  an  old  recipe   .    .    .  The  young 
chestnuts  grow  quite  well   for  a  few  seasons  then  .    .   .  When  we 
lived  in  the  west  .   .    .  How  did  a  botanist  get  to  be  a  rare  book 
seller?   .    .   .  One  of  the  common  names  for  this  is  Indian  Pipe   .    .    . 
My  wife  went  on  the  cemetery  walk   .    .    .  Poison  ivy  is  shiny  and 
has  three.    ..." 

All   conversations  came  to  a  halt.     Mrs.   Fenn  stopped  and  the 
rest  of  us  piled  up  behind  her.     Coming  down  the  road  was  a  man  on 
a  motorcycle. 

"Oh,  no  .    .   .  Desecration  .    .    .  How  dare  .    .    .  Disrespect  .    .    . 
Really.    ..." 

The  man's  first  impulse  may  have  been  to  slip  past  as  quickly 
and  unobtrusively  as  his  mechanized  monster  would  allow,  but  some 
powerful  force  united  the  twenty-odd  faces  in  front  of  him,  and  he 
probably  wished  for  helicopter  blades  to  lift  himself  over  the 
hostile  wall . 

Perhaps  he  knew  he  was  on  the  Old  Carlisle  Road  of  18th-of- 
April-in-'75  fame.     He  may  have  heard  of  the  famous  author-natural- 
ist-philosopher who  heightened  its  value  by  tramping  it  and  writing 
about  it.     He  wery  quickly  got  the  idea  that  he  was  in  somebody's 
holy  of  holies. 

"Posted   .    .    .  wasn't  posted   .    .    .  you  should  know  anyway   .    .    . 
Really  should  be  posted   .    .    .  Sorry  .    .    .  Next  time.   ..." 

He  astonished  us  all.     He  shrewdly  averted  thunderbolts  of 
wrath  by  parking  his  cycle  and  joining  us  to  continue  the  hike' 
He  may  have  been  uncomfortable  enough  to  regret  that  he  had  chosen 
cold,  icy  stares  over  a  kamikaze  ending.     Some  hikers  continued  to 
ignore  him;  others  were  impressed  by  his  handling  of  his  predicament 

"I  fell   into  step  with  him  for  a  minute  and  gave  him  a  few 
kind  words   ...   I  did  too  ...  He  didn't  answer  me,  but  maybe  he 
didn't  know  what  I  was  talking  about  since  I  mentioned  Persig's 
book   ...  He  was  probably  thinking--one  more  little  old  lady  in 
tennis  shoes   ...   I  think  he  talked  more  easily  with  some  of  the 
men.    ..." 

By  the  time  most  of  us  got  back  down  the  path,  the  man  and  his 
motorcycle  were  gone.     Someone  suggested  that  maybe  he  feared  for 
its  safety  and  made  sure  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  column.     The 
Thoreauvians  were  about  equally  divided  between  those  who  were  in- 
dignant and  those  who  were  amused.     Surely  everyone  concerned  could 
have  learned  something  from  that  incident.     Maybe  that  night  the 
motorcyclist  regaled  his  family  or  his  buddies  with  remarks  about 
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the  kooks  he  met  up  in  the  woods,  but  even  if  he  did  talk  with  this 
kind  of  bravado,  he  must  now  be  a  little  different  inside.  But  how 
about  the  Thoreauvians?  In  our  privileged  environmental  towers, 
are  we? 

"I  wouldn't  go  alone  to  Walden  Pond  any  more  .  .  .  Idiots  .  . 
Ruin  a  summer  day  .  .  .  six-packs  and  tape  decks  .  .  .  Here's 
another  one  that  would  photograph  well  .  .  .  Last  time  Edwin  Way 
Teale  was  here  .  .  .  What  is  the  Latin  name  for  the  andromeda?  .  . 
Blueberries  are  .  .  .  but  huckleberries  are  ...  I  hope  that  lady 
who  was  tramping  around  in  the  poison  ivy  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
lime  pits  knew  what  she  was  doing.  ..." 

If  Thoreau  had  been  along,  he  might  have  been  talking  to  the 
motorcyclist  rather  than  to  the  rest  of  us. 


Francis  B.  Dedmond.  Sylvester  Judd. 
(Boston:  Twayne,  1980).  161  pp.  $11.95 


by  Walter  Harding 


Sylvester  Judd  is  one  of  the  least  known  of  the  American  Trans- 
cendental ists,  and  unfortunately  so,  for  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
group  to  attempt  to  express  his  philosophy  of  Transcendentalism  in 
a  novel --Margaret  (1845) --a  novel  which  many  of  his  fellow 
Transcendental ists  greatly  admired.  There  have  been  only  two 
studies  of  him  published:  a  memorial  volume  in  1854  and  a  pamphlet 
in  1941.  Neither  is  adequate  and  both  are  nowadays  nearly  im- 
possible to  track  down.  Fortunately  this  gap  has  now  been  filled 
by  this  short  but  judicious  study  by  Francis  Dedmond  of  Catawba 
College  who  in  recent  years  has  been  putting  all  students  of 
Transcendentalism  into  his  debt  with  his  various  studies  of  minor 
Transcendental  ists. 

Sylvester  Judd  is  a  clear,  straight-forward  and  precise  account 
of  Judd's  lite  from  his  birth  in  Western  Massachusetts  in  1813, 
through  his  long  ministry  in  Augusta,  Maine,  to  his  death  in  1853. 
His  four  major  literary  works  are  fully  summarized  (a  deed  of  great 
value  for  his  works  are  even  more  difficult  to  locate  than  his 
biographies)  and  evaluated.  Of  particular  interest  to  this  re- 
viewer at  least  are  the  accounts  of  Judd's  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Indian,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  pacifism,  and  the 
reform  of  prisons,  activities  which  Judd,  unlike  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, pursued  without  any  violation  of  his  Transcenden- 
tal ist  principles.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  this  book  for  its 
content  and  for  its  plain-spoken  style. 
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THE  CURATOR'S  CORNER 


You  are  not  dreaming  when  you  read  the  date  on  this  issue 
of  the  Concord  Saunterer.  It  is,  indeed,  Vol.  15,  No.  4.  We 
are  way  behind  on  our  publication  schedule  due  to  a  series  of 
unexpected  events  and  situations,  some  of  which  have  been  re- 
solved and  some  of  which  are  still  pending.  However,  the  Lyceum 
is  alive  and  well  and  has  just  finished  the  busiest  six  months 
of  its  existence. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  never  been  to  Concord  and  who  de- 
pend on  the  Saunterer  for  news  it  must  be  difficult  indeed  to 
imagine  what  goes  on  here  during  the  summer.  Thousands  of  people 
descend  on  the  town  from  all  over  this  country  and  from  overseas. 
Tourist  buses  make  it  almost  impossible  sometimes  for  residents 
to  get  through  the  center  of  town  in  less  than  ten  minutes  (a  trip 
that  usually  takes  two)!  The  historic  houses  open  to  the  public 
are  virtually  inundated  with  visitors,  some  of  whom  are  seriously 
interested  and  some  of  whom  are  just  "doing  Concord."  It  is  a  hot, 
busy  time. 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum,  in  its  relatively  quiet  backwater  across 
the  railroad  tracks  from  the  center  of  town,  is  not  on  the  schedule 
of  the  sightseeing  buses.  This  is  lucky  for  us  because  of  our 
small  space  and  limited  staff.  However,  Thoreau 's  star  has  risen 
so  high  during  the  last  20  years  that  many  of  Concord's  visitors 
have  come  here  to  visit  Walden  Pond  and  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  more 
than  ever  this  year  it  seems.  Although  we  are  a  wery   loosely 
structured  institution  without  a  formal  guided  tour,  we  try  to 
give  visitors  as  much  information  and  help  as  they  seem  to  need 
and,  although  this  is  often  a  great  pleasure,  it  is  also  time  con- 
suming. We  are  not  complaining,  but  we  want  our  readers  to  know 
that  we  are  not  always  able  to  do  the  things  we  should  at  the  right 
time.  Bear  with  us,  during  the  winter  months  we  shall  try  to  get 
the  Saunterer  to  "walk  a  little  faster."  To  that  end  we  encourage 
our  literary  friends  to  continue  to  send  us  material  for  publica- 
tion bearing  in  mind  the  suggestions  printed  on  the  inside  of  the 
front  cover,  where,' in  the  next  issue,  Tom  Blanding's  name  will 
appear  as  Editor. 

HENRY  THOREAU  ON  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

Write  while  the  heat  is  in  you.  When  the  farmer  burns  a  hole 
in  his  yoke,  he  carries  the  hot  iron  quickly  from  the  fire  to  the 
wood,  for  ewery   moment  it  is  less  effectual  to  penetrate  it.  It 
must  be  used  instantly,  or  it  is  useless.  The  writer  who  post- 
pones the  recording  of  his  thoughts  uses  an  iron  which  has  cooled 
to  burn  a  hole  with.  He  cannot  inflame  the  minds  of  his  audience. 


JOURNAL,  February  10,  1852 
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